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the Ministry of Health. All this was very proper
and very constitutional.

The newspapers if they noticed these happenings
at all usually pointed to the extravagance of the
poorer boroughs in their dealings with the sick
and the aged poor, and denounced the iniquity of
those who apparently wanted to be generqus with
other people's money. They stigmatised the whole
agitation as "Poplarism" and the desire for equal
rates as a disease called "squandermania". Successive
Governments looked upon the matter as beneath
contempt. No minister would win any medals by
tackling this thorny problem. So nothing was done
and point given to the current popular sentimental
ditty "'tis the poor that help the poor, when poverty
knocks at the door."

By 1921, the situation of the Labour Council of
the Poplar Borough had become critical. Over
every meeting of the finance committee hung, like
a sword of Damocles, the threat of bankruptcy.
Heavy rates, deficits, bank overdrafts and the in-
creasing demands made upon the borough funds by
the guardians by reason of the ever-increasing
unemployment and destitution in the locality caused
the councillors sleepless nights and nightmare
days.

Not only had they to pay for local services, they
had also to pay away large sums of money every
half year to the London County Council, the Metro-
politan Police, the Metropolitan Asylums Board,
and other central authorities to defray the cost of